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Ing the special position of the Princes, he adopted a conciliatory attitude towards them, appealing only to their sense of generosity. He complimented them for having agreed to join a Federation, but, as "a man o( the people, from the people, and endeavouring to represent the lowest classes of society", he urged "upon them the advisability of finding a place for these also in any scheme that they may evolve. . ." (p. 29).
The idea of adult suffrage sounded too radical in the prevailing climate of opinion at that time, but Gandhyi, "having lived and mixed with the poorest of villagers", had no fear of the masses. On the contrary, he knew "that some of the finest specimens of humanity are to be found amongst these poor people, amongst the very untouchables themselves"  (p.  30).   Adult   suffrage,   he   said, would satisfy "all  the reasonable aspirations"  not only of the Muslims, but also of the Depressed Glasses and the Christians and of the working classes as well.   At the same time,  however, to minimize the problems that might be posed by the vast numbers of voters, he proposed a method of indirect election with village-wise electoral  colleges,  which  would  permit  personal  contact between the candidate and the voters   The idea, however, did not find favour at the Conference, not even among the delegates belonging to the minority  communities.
The Congress had evolved a scheme of joint-electorates with icscrViition of seats for Muslims and Sikhs and statutory gua-i autccs for the protection of their religious rights. But it had agreed, in the event of this scheme being rejected, to accept any other solution that might be acceptable to the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh delegates. Such an agreement, however, did not materialize at the Conference notwithstanding Gandhiji's efforts at mediation through informal discussions among the delegates. The delegates subsequently agreed to leave the decision to the Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald. Gandhiji refused to join in the request on the ground that MacDouald would be arbitrating not as an individual but in his capacity as Prime Minister.
On the question of separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, Gandhiji took a firm stand. Any such arrangement, he believed, "would divide the Hindu community into armed camps" (p. 161). While fully appreciating the psychological reasons for Dr. Ambedkar's demand, Gandhiji nevertheless felt that "the great wrong under which he has laboured and perhaps the bitter experiences that he has undergone have for the moment warped his judgment" (p. 298). "Will untouchables remain untouchables in peipetmty?" he asked, and added, "I would far rather that Hindu-